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PREFACE. 


This  pamphlet  is  a summary  of  some  salient 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Prussians  which  have 
helped  to  bring  Germany  to  believe  in  an 
outworn  theory. 

There  are  added  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
readjustments  to  be  hoped  for  when  war  is 
over,  and  as  to  the  frame  of  mind  needed  for 
us  British  in  our  great  task.  The  suggestions 
are  based  on  the  moral  principles  of  that  creed 
which  the  German  rulers  seem  to  have  con- 
temptuously tossed  aside. 

We  still  have  to  act,  but  it  will  very  soon  be 
. necessary  to  begin  thinking. 


E.  L. 
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Britain’s  Duty  Xo-day 


Chapter  I. 

CERTAIN  PERPLEXITIES. 

It  is  a fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  August 
Britain  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  from 
that  time  there  have  been  several  sections  of 
the  community  who  have  been  perplexed. 
Since  war  began  it  is  true  that  only  a very 
small  minority  appear  to  believe  that  the 
horrible  thing  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
there  are  very  many  who  are  not  at  all  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  for  us  a long,  stern 
struggle.  They  are  aware  that  there  was  a 
chance  offered  to  Britain  to  stand  aside  and 
see  a solemn  treaty-obligation  violated ; and 
this  they  felt  was  a miserable  business  in  which 
truth-loving  Britons  must  not  participate. 
Subsequently  they  have  learnt  that,  unless  the 
Germans  are  most  wickedly  maligned,  they  are 
conducting  the  war  with  revolting  cruelty,  and 
they  have  no  scruple  in  hoping  that  condign 
punishment  awaits  these  misdeeds.  But  still 
their  main  feeling  is  that  a hideous  carnage  and 
destruction  has  been  set  going  by  a nation  or 
nations  smitten  with  war-frenzy,  and  that  as 
soon  as  we  have  rendered  substantial  help  to 
France,  we  can  confine  our  efforts  to  guarding 
her  northern  coast  against  the  hostile  navy,  and 
encouraging  the  American  President  to  interpose 
in  favour  of  peace. 
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Such  a body  of  opinion  as  this  has  not  yet 
uttered  itself.  But  it  is  ready  to  as  soon  as  the 
shoe  begins  to  pinch ; and,  what  is  most  serious, 
it  undermines  the  unity  of  the  country. 

But  there  are  other  groups  of  people  among 
us  who,  without  condemning  the  war  in  toto,  look 
upon  it  as  a monstrous  but  inevitable  evil 
through  which  Britain  has  to  go.  Practically, 
they  make  sacrifices  in  something  of  a dogged 
spirit : they  encourage  people  to  enlist,  or  enlist 
themselves ; if  not,  they  support  the  country's 
titanic  effort  in  a manner  that  cannot  be  called 
whole-hearted,  though  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
praiseworthy.  Among  them  are  some  who  feel 
more  or  less  disquieted  about  the  connexion 
between  War  and  Christianity.  They  are  dis- 
inclined to  think  the  time-honoured  question 
out,  but  in  a confused  fashion  they  infer  that, 
as  the  war  is  unavoidable,  here  is  one  more  nail 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  our  old  religious  beliefs  ; 
and  as  the  horrors  accumulate  in  the  newspapers, 
this  disquiet  deepens  into  a doubt  whether  the 
course  of  the  world  is  really  under  the  guidance 
of  a beneficent  and  all-powerful  Deity.  As 
they  are  Britons,  this  doubt  affects  their 
lives  to  only  a very  slight  degree,  but  none  the 
less  it  prevents  them  from  sharing  the  joy  with 
which  some  of  our  countrymen  donned  their 
armour,  or  girded  themselves  up  for  sacrifice. 

Distinct  from  these  currents  of  opinion  is  the 
attitude  of  a fairly  large  section  of  the  ''  work- 
ing " classes ; of  those  who  may  very  roughly 
be  described  as  Socialistic.  Among  these  there 
is  a deal  of  suspicion  of  capitalism  as  having 
something  to  do  with  promoting  the  war.  I am 
afraid  that  such  power  as  belongs  to  this  opinion 
is  derived  from  the  dark  incident  known  as  the 
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Jameson  Raid,  the  inwardness  of  which  has 
never  been  publicly  explained.  The  suspicion, 
anyhow,  was  alive  during  the  Boer  War,  and  it 
was  vaguely  felt  that  if  our  motives  then  had 
been  quite  pure,  they  would  have  been  more 
intelligible.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  tone  of 
feeling  is  that  which  insists  that  all  armarnents 
are  wrong — and  of  course  all  wars,  not  because 
they  contravene  any  abstract  principle,  but 
because  they  divert  attention  and  resources 
away  from  social  evils  which  are  crying 
out  for  a remedy.  Nor  is  this  idea  confined 
to  the  working  men.  In  all  classes  it  finds 
expression  among  those  who  are  oppressed 
with  sympathy  for  the  huge  mass  of  un- 
deserved suffering  that  exists  in  every  large 
British  town.  If  things  are  still  so  bad  among 
us,  what  justification  can  there  be  for  our 
meddling  with  our  neighbours  ? What  is 
demanded  of  us  is  a concentrated  corporate 
endeavour  to  fulfil  all  that  is  true  in  the  teaching 
of  such  writers  as  Blake  and  Ruskin  ; to  recog- 
nise that  there  are  things  in  our  midst  which 
must  not  be  tolerated  any  longer ; tendencies 
in  our  commercial  life  and  horrors  of  cruelty 
such  as  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  unrelieved 
monoton}/  of  work,  which  make  all  attempts  of 
ours  to  play  the  Knight  Errant  to  other  nations 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  quite  vain.  Hence, 
that  war  being  a huge  evil  as  the  great  destroyer 
of  wealth,  will  be  most  effectively  stopped  if  a 
solidarity  among  the  working  men  of  different 
nations  is  established,  and  a lasting  check  put 
upon  the  scheming  of  the  wealthy,  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  others  as  long  as 
there  is  a prospect  of  gain. 

Such  is  the  contention  of  many.  It  may  be 
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remarked  in  passing  that  if  the  accusation  of 
indifference  to  their  countrymen’s  suffering  be 
launched  by  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the 
accused  party  is  called  upon  not  to  deny  angrily, 
but  to  reflect  how  it  has  come  about  that  the 
accusation  was  ever  made. 

This,  however,  is  beside  my  subject.  I have 
enumerated  the  principal  currents  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  war ; but  there  are  others  im- 
portant enough  not  to  be  passed  by. 

Sundry  British  scholars  have  testified  to 
their  admiration  for  German  culture,”  and 
are  evidently  disposed  to  believe  that  a nation 
which  has  produced  Beethoven,  Goethe,  and 
Mommsen  must  be  a civilising  influence  in  the 
world  against  which  it  is  wrong  to  contend. 

Others,  whose  views  are  well  expressed  by 
Mr.  Norman  Angell,  point  to  the  power  of  the 
principle  of  nationality — urging  that  Germany 
has  for  long  been  expanding,  but  her  expansion 
has  been  thwarted  by  the  hostility  of  her 
neighbours,  which  is  intelligible,  but  more  than 
all  by  the  jealousy  of  Britain,  which  appears 
to  Germany  to  be  the  outcome  of  a supreme 
selfishness,  all  the  more  detestable  because  it 
has  hitherto  been  rewarded  by  immense  and 
wholly  undeserved  success.  That  being  so,  a 
large-minded  nation,  such  as  we  profess  to  be, 
ought  to  mend  matters  not  by  fighting  but  by 
conciliation,  and,  above  all,  by  ceasing  to 
profess  disinterestedness  when  our  aims  are 
merely  commercial,  and  dictated  by  a love  of 
humdrum  routine. 

Lastly,  that  if  we  prove  successful  in  our 
desire  to  pulverise  Germany,  we  shall  be  letting 
loose  on  Europe  a far  worse  tyranny,  that  of  the 
Slavs.  This  contention  assumes  that  in  the 
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event  of  being  conquered  Germany  will  be 
“ pulverised '' ; secondly,  that  the  Russian 
civilisation  is  stagnant. 

Now,  though  there  may  not  at  present  be  any 
considerable  amount  of  opinion  adverse  to  the 
Government  in  its  war  policy,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  there  should  be  any ; and  later  on 
I trust  we  may  see  how  goodly  an  opportunity  we 
now  enjoy  of  mending  the  rifts  of  our  own  body 
politic  in  presence  not  only  of  a great  common 
danger,  but  of  a verj^  great  national  under- 
taking. If  we  are  not  to  leave  our  task  un- 
finished, we  must  do  our  best  to  see  the  facts 
from  the  same  point  of  view  and  interpret  them 
alike.  This  has  been  partly  achieved  so  far, 
but  not  more  than  partly. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  recognise  what  v/e 
are  fighting  against,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  it 
is  worth  all  this  murderous  struggle.  In  other 
words,  could  we  have  left  the  Germians  alone, 
or  have  restricted  ourselves  to  patrolling  the 
Northern  Coast  of  France  with  our  ships  ? 
What  exactly  would  the  difference  have  been  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  is  advisable  to 
look  a little  more,  closely  into  the  preliminary 
question  : Who  are  the  Germans  ? What  has 
been  their  history  ? And  how  has  it  come  about 
that  their  methods  of  warfare  are  so  savage,  as 
by  all  accounts  they  are  ? 
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Chapter  ll. 
HISTORICAL. 

About  2,000  years  ago  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Germans  consisted  of  a number  of  tribes 
in  Central  Europe,  who  gradually  settled  in  the 
country  covered  by  the  German  Empire  and  by 
the  German-speaking  members  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  After  a few  hundred  years  had  passed 
the  stronger  tribes  dominated  the  rest : viz., 
the  Franks,  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Saxons,  and 
Frisians.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  previous 
to  that  time  all  the  tribes  had  had  to  combine 
together  against  the  terrible  Huns  from  the 
East ; and,  indeed,  ever  since  then  they  have 
been  exposed  to  a series  of  war  storms.  It 
must  obviously  have  been  so.  In  the  rough 
days,  from  600  a.d.  to  the  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  States  were  forming  in 
Europe,  and  struggling  with  each  other  for 
territory,  power  and  rank ; and  anyone  who 
notices  the  large  undefended  frontier  of  the 
German  tribes  will  see  that  for  them  to  form 
themselves  into  a great  nation  must  have 
meant  pretty  continuous  fighting.  In  short, 
Germany  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  sword. 

Of  the  tribes  mentioned  above,  the  most 
powerful  were  the  Franks,  who  in  the  eighth 
century  came  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  European  history,  Charles  the  Great, 
or  Charlemagne.  Very  interesting  it  would  be 
to  trace  the  growth  of  Charles'  power,  especially 
in  his  relation  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  on  which  much 
that  was  important  depended.  But  it  must  be 
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enough  here  to  say  that  by  the  help  of  the  Pope 
Charles  became  Emperor  of  what  is  strictly 
called  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — that  is,  the 
highest  ruler  in  Christendom ; and  under  his 
rule  were  no  less  than  the  three  countries  now 
called  Germany,  France  and  Italy 

After  his  death  the  vast  Empire  began  soon  to 
split  up  into  three  portions,  each  being  held  by 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis,  Charles'  successor  ; 
and  that  portion  which  afterwards  became 
Germany  was  then  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Franks,  a great  tract  of  territory  east  of  the 
Rhine.  When  the  descendants  of  Louis  were 
dead,  the  leading  men  asked  Conrad  of  Franconia 
to  protect  them  against  the  formidable  Magyars, 
the  fierce  people  of  alien  race  now  represented 
in  Europe  by  the  Hungarians.  Besides  these 
enemies  they  were  constantly  beset  by  the 
swarms  called  vSlavonic — the  name  which  is 
given  to  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  some  of  the 
Balkan  peoples.  Now  and  again  a powerful 
ruler  like  Otto  not  only  beat  these  hordes  back, 
but  converted  many  of  them  to  Christianity. 

So  things  went  on.  One  fact  which  tended 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Germany  towards 
security  was  that  some  of  her  rulers  became 
absorbed  in  tr5dng  to  keep  possession  of  Italy, 
and  when  this  was  the  case  the  Slavs  pressed  in 
from  the  East.  Similarly  in  English  history, 
the  conquests  of  large  portions  of  France  by 
Edward  III.  and  Henr^^  V.  distracted  the 
energies  of  those  Kings  when  they  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  reducing  their  own 
kingdom  to  order.  By  about  iioo  Germany 
was  in  much  confusion,  and  there  were  con- 
tinued quarrels  between  the  Emperors  and  the 
Popes.  But  these  matters  need  not  detain  us. 
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The  important  facts  to  notice  are  the  constant 
fighting,  religious  quarrels,  and  the  attention 
given  to  Italian  conquest  by  the  powerful 
Emperors  of  the  stock  called  Hohenstaufen. 

In  1273  they  elected  a Swiss  count  to  be  their 
King — Rudolf  of  Habsburg ; and  from  that 
time  till  as*  far  down  as  1806  Rudolf’s  descen- 
dants were  Roman  Emperors  and  German 
Kings.  We  must  think  of  Germany  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  under  a feeble  parlia- 
mentary system,  and  divided  into  several  States 
ruled  by  Princes  and  Dukes  under  the  Emperor  ; 
and  among  the  many  changes  which  took  place 
in  those  very  restless  times  was  the  conquest  of 
the  fierce  heathen  known  as  Prussians  in  the 
north-east  of  Germany  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Prussians  were  more  definitely  incorporated 
into  Germany  than  before ; and  in  1526  we  find 
them  ruled  by  one  Albert  of  Hohenzollern,  a 
title  which  will  be  brought  to  our  notice  later 
on.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  a body  of  merchants  who 
by  maritime  expeditions  established  flourishing 
commercial  relations,  till  their  power  was  under- 
mined by  the  English  Merchant  Venturers,” 
and  later  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  noticing 
how  the  Germans  in  this  way  learnt  to  spread 
their  commerce  as  a maritime  power,  and 
how  their  expansion  was  checked  by  the 
English  — about  the  time  when  the  first 
Hohenzollern  was  Grand  Master  of  Prussia : 
events  which  seem  to  us  now  rather  ominous 
for  the  future. 

We  now  come  to  certain  facts  which  made 
great  differences  in  the  life  and  ideas  of  the 
German-speaking  peoples.  First,  the  division 
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of  the  huge  country  into  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, consequent  on  the  movement  in  religion 
called  the  Reformation.  Everybody  ought,  if 
possible,  to  know  something  about  the  great 
people  of  this  time,  especially  Luther,  Calvin, 
Melancthon,  and  others  ; but  I wish  to  restrict 
myself  to  a very  few  facts  which  bear  upon 
the  question,  How  did  Germany  come  to  be 
what  she  is  to-day  ? And  this  division  into 
Catholics  and  Protestants  affected  the  country 
in  two  ways  : it  divided  the  north  from  the 
south — that  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Protes- 
tant Prussia  from  Catholic  Austria  ; and  further, 
it  eventually  plunged  the  unhappy  country  into  a 
civil  war  so  awful  and  desolating  that  the  effects 
linger  on  to  the  present  day.  But  before  say- 
ing any  more  about  that,  we  must  take  note  of 
an  extremely  important  set  of  events  which  led 
to  the  rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

About  100  years  before  Luther's  time  a 
certain  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  lent  m.oney 
to  Sigismund,  the  Emperor,  who,  being  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  offered  Frederick  what  looked 
like  a poor  sort  of  equivalent,  viz.,  the  Electorate 
of  Brandenburg ; and  in  1415  Frederick  accepted 
the  offer.  Brandenburg  was  a stretch  of  wild 
barren  country,  which  afterwards  formed  part 
of  Prussia,  but  was  in  those  da^^s  about  10,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  inhabited  hy  an  un- 
civilised population  unaccustomed  to  any  kind  of 
firm  orderly  government.  Frederick,  however, 
laid  a strong  hand  upon  them  ; and  his  successors 
for  100  years  gradually  got  the  country  into  some- 
thing like  order,  till  terrible  strife  arose  about 
religious  questions — there  being  not  only  division 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  between 
two  orders  of  Protestants,  viz.,  Lutherans  and 
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Calvinists.  So  the  country  was  weakened  by 
disunion  when  in  i6i8  the  great  civil  war,  known 
as  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  began  ; and  for  three 
decades  the  whole  of  Germany  was  devastated 
by  the  most  horrible  strife,  till  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648  ; and  so  terrible  was  the 
bloodshed  that  it  is  supposed  the  population 
was  reduced  to  less  than  one  half — a remnant 
so  far  deprived  of  the  means  of  living  that  in 
some  places  they  are  said  to  have  had  recourse 
to  cannibalism.  It  is  easy  to  read  and  write  of 
such  things,  but  very  difficult  to  imagine  them. 
We  in  Britain  know  hardly  anything  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  nor  can  we  dimly  conceive  what 
it  must  have  been  to  know  no  security  and  no 
orderly  development,  but  only  an  increasing 
nightmare  of  barbarism  for  30  years  on  end. 
But  let  us  notice  that  while  anarchy  and  misery 
were  spreading  on  every  side,  before  the  end  of 
this  war  one  State  was  strengthening  itself  and 
growing  in  prosperity,  and  that  was  Prussia. 
This  was  owing  to  the  advent  of  a really  strong 
ruler,  Frederick  William,  who  became  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  in  1640,  and  is  generally  called 
the  ''  Great  Elector." 

Under  his  rule  Brandenburg,  to  which  the 
dukedom  of  Prussia  had  been  added  in  1618, 
increased  in  territory  and  in  commerce,  and 
acquired  a more  important  benefit  than  either — 
that  is,  some  measure  of  toleration  in  religion. 
The  Elector's  son  obtained  the  title  of  " King 
in  Prussia,"  and  advanced  the  country  by 
founding  the  University  of  Halle  and  various 
Academies.  The  next  ruler,  also  a capable 
man,  rescued  the  kingdom  from  the  dangers  of 
bankruptcy,  and  greatly  increased  the  army. 
He,  in  short,  made  it  possible  for  Frederick  the 
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Great,  his  successor,  to  do  what  he  did,  just  as 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  preparer  of  the  way 
for  his  brilliant  son  Alexander;  and,  in  a far  lesser 
degree,  Henry  VII.,  by  thrift  and  maintenance 
of  peace,  made  it  possible  for  his  son  Henry  VIII. 
to  cut  a big  figure  in  the  world. 

Now,  Frederick  the  Great  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  been  conspicuous  not  only 
because  of  their  great  achievements,  but  also 
because  circumstances  have  favoured  their 
influence  on  their  contemporaries. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  certain  characteristics 
of  modern  Germany  directly  to  Frederick's 
reign.  First,  the  belief  in  a strong  army.  This 
was  planted,  or  rather  deepened,  by  the  two  kinds 
of  warfare  which  he  waged — the  aggressive  and 
the  defensive.  The  first  was  on  account  of 
Silesia,  a large  piece  of  country  coveted  by 
Prussia  and  by  Austria ; and  the  struggle  was 
successfully  carried  on  against  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  The  next  war  was  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  Frederick  secured  Britain 
as  his  ally  against  a group  of  European  Powers. 
The  danger,  we  must  notice,  of  attack  from  his 
neighbours  was  made  worse  for  Frederick, 
because,  like  his  illustrious  descendant,  he  was 
incautious  in  the  use  of  his  tongue  ; he  excited 
jealousies  by  sarcasm.  Finally,  the  Prussians, 
under  their  great  captain,  won  battle  after 
battle  against  heavy  odds,  but  have  never  for- 
given Britain  for  making  peace  in  1763  without 
consulting  their  allies.  In  short,  the  very 
interesting  period  of  Frederick's  reign  (he  died 
in  1786)  influenced  German  history  and  the 
whole  course  of  European  politics  in  the  follow- 
ing ways  : It  trained  the  Prussians  to  believe  in 
their  being  constantly  beset  by  jealous  neigh- 
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hours,  and  to  put  faith  in  a powerful  army  ; 
also  to  obey  their  military  chief,  and  fight  on 
obediently  even  to  the  extreme  of  exhaustion ; 
and  lastly,  it  undermined  their  confidence  in  a 
British  alliance.  If  we  remember  further  that 
the  successes  of  Frederick  were  won  in  spite  of 
his  rude  speech  and  want  of  conciliatory  skill, 
we  can  see  how  from  that  time  have  dated 
certain  influences  on  the  national  character 
which  are  operating  still. 

But  when  we  say  the  national  character,  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  northern 
German  from  the  southern  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  Prussian  on  the  one  hand  from  such  States 
as  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg  on  the 
other.  By  the  time  of  Frederick's  death  the 
greatly  strengthened  Kingdom  of  Prussia  con- 
tained a population  bellicose,  self-assertive,  and 
practical.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  were 
the  offspring  of  a mingled  stock  of  Teutons  and 
Slavs ; and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  those  particular  Slavs  were  largely  of 
Hunnish  descent.  Now,  an  able  modern  writer 
has  laid  it  down  that  for  the  production  of  a 
really  fine  race  two  things  are  necessary  : first, 
a mingling  with  another  stock  not  too  different 
in  origin,  but  akin  ; secondly,  a long  subsequent 
period  during  which  the  national  character  has 
time  to  consolidate  itself  without  too  much  of 
warfare  being  forced  upon  it  from  outside.  Even 
from  our  slight  review  of  German  history  it  is 
plain  that  from  the  Prussians  these  favouring 
conditions  have  been  withheld.  The  temper  of 
the  race  has  been  permanently  affected  by 
Slavonic  and  Hunnish  elements,  and  owing 
largely  to  their  dangerous  position  in  the  centre 
of  Europe ; but  also  to  their  own  aggressiveness 
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they  have  been  deprived  of  long  periods  of  quiet 
development. 

But,  before  tracing  this  question  further,  we 
must  notice  the  influence  on  Germany  of  her 
dangerous  neighbour,  France.  It  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  recall 
the  menace  to  European  peace  which  centred 
in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch 
was  one  of  the  potentates  who  from  time  to 
time  have  roused  England  from  her  peace- 
loving  optimism  to  strike  a blow  for  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe;  and  the  final  check  given 
to  Louis’  designs  was  administered  by  our  King 
William  III.  But  before  that  came  about,  the 
French  King  took  advantage  of  Germany’s 
enfeeblement  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  to 
seize  the  two  little  countries,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, for  France,  though  they  had  been  part 
of  Germany  for  some  700  years.  The  Emperor, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  repel  this 
aggression,  was  too  much  engaged  in  keeping  off 
the  Turks  from  his  Austrian  territory.  The 
effects  of  this  action  are  telling  on  European 
politics  to-day. 

For  many  years,  however,  the  aggression  of 
Louis  was  forgotten  in  the  tornado  which 
descended  upon  Germany  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  That  formidable  child 
of  the  great  French  Revolution,  which  broke 
out  directly  after  Frederick  the  Great  died, 
hammered  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  after  an  existence  of  nearly 
1,000  years,  so  effectually,  that  it  came  to  an  end 
in  1806;  and  in  the  same  year  the  power  of 
Prussia  was  destroyed  by  the  Battle  of  Jena, 
the  conqueror  dealing  with  the  country  without 
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reference  to  its  traditions  or  the  wishes  of  its 
people. 

Looking  back  on  these  events  after  io8  years 
have  passed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  all 
Europe  ought  to  have  learnt  from  them  a great 
and  salutary  lesson.  Napoleon's  tearing-up  of 
the  map  of  the  countries  and  forcible  rearrange- 
ment of  frontiers  and  battering  of  foreign 
powers,  seemed  about  that  time,  1806,  to  be  so 
irresistible  and  all-triumphant  that  the  nations 
might  well  have  believed  that  there  was  no 
power  like  that  of  a great  army,  and  no  dominion 
so  secure  as  that  which  had  been  won  by  the 
sword.  But  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  confinement  of  the  great  European  bully  in 
St.  Helena,  what  of  his  conquests  ? How  much 
of  permanent  change  was  there  in  all  the  wreck- 
age wrought  by  that  unspeakable  tornado  ? 
No  doubt  some  dead  branches  had  been  lopped 
off  the  trees,  but  all  that  was  really  living  and 
vigorous  reasserted  itself.  The  tempest  passed ; 
but  the  fury  of  the  assailant  and  his  callous 
indifference  to  national  feelings,  and  the  insanity 
of  his  ambition  were  found  to  be  his  undoing. 
The  more  violence  is  done  to  the  deeper  wishes 
of  peoples,  the  more  their  craving  for  freedom 
is  set  at  nought,  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  when  violence  will  be 
seen  by  all  the  world  to  be  a colossal  deception, 
a hollow  weakness  posing  as  titanic  strength. 
Probably  it  will  take  more  struggles  before  the 
world  learns  this  truth.  Has  Germany  learnt 
it  yet  ? 
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CHiVPTER  III. 

THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  GERMANY. 

The  humiliating  defeat  and  subjection  to 
Napoleon  undoubtedly  stirred  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Prussians  to  activity,  and  they 
thereupon  entered  on  the  finest  period  of  their 
history — the  period  of  recovery.  Briefly,  they 
set  themselves  to  establish  a sound  system  of 
education  and  compulsory  military  service  ; and 
so  effectively  was  this  done,  that  only  a few  years 
after  Jena  they  were  able  to  do  good  service  in 
the  Wars  of  Liberation,  as  they  were  called, 
ending  in  their  co-operation  with  us  in  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  (1815).  The  greatest  of 
their  statesmen  at  this  time  was  Stein,  whose 
biography  has  been  admirably  written  by  an 
English  writer,  Seeley.  But,  of  course,  there 
were  others ; and  there  soon  showed  itself  in 
Prussia  a temper  of  im.plicit  trust  in  her  rulers, 
which  to  us  British  has  always  seemed  strange. 
At  least,  it  begins  to  be  noticeable  about  this 
time,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  it 
later  as  a really  remarkable  phenomenon. 

Not  that  the  German  States  as  a whole 
escaped  the  stirring  influence  of  French  ideas, 
or  were  unaffected  by  disappointment  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  There  was  a widespread 
desire  for  unity,  and  some  liberal  reforms  were 
carried  through  in  several  States.  Prussia, 
however,  was  hardly  touched  by  these  senti- 
ments. She  went  on  strengthening  herself 
commercially,  and  in  i83z|.  the  important  union 
called  the  Zollverein  was  effected,  and  formed 
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an  influence  working  powerfully  for  union. 
There  were,  however,  many  difficulties  in  the 
way — the  chief,  perhaps,  being  that  while  Prussia 
was  the  most  progressive  and  active  State, 
Austria  had  a strong  prescriptive  title  to  the 
headship ; and  without  a head  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  a federation  could  be  brought 
about.  From  this  time  till  1871  it  may  be  said 
that  the  history  of  Germany  was  a story  of  a 
great  union  gradually  established.  Just  as  for  all 
leading  countries — especially  Britain,  France, 
America  and  Italy — the  cementing  of  component 
parts  into  a compact  union  has  been  the  prime 
problem  more  or  less  successfully  surmounted, 
so  it  was  with  Germany.  Its  accomplishment, 
whether  permanent  or  not,  was  a great 
achievement,  and  was  mainly  the  work  of  the 
German  Chancellor  of  King  William  of  Prussia, 
Otto  von  Bismarck. 

The  present  horror  in  Europe  is  due  directly, 
not  to  Bismarck's  policy,  but  to  his  legacy  of 
low  cunning  and  his  dazzling  success.  The 
Prussian  conscience  was  debauched  by  him 
and  has  never  recovered. 

The  chief  steps  in  the  process  were  the  three 
wars — that  with  Denmark  in  1864,  with  Austria 
in  1866,  and  with  France  in  1870.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  closely  into  the  intricate  ques- 
tion of  the  quarrel  with  Denmark  over  Schleswig 
and  Holstein.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that  Bismarck 
seized  those  two  countries  in  order  to  secure  a 
grand  harbour  for  the  fleet  of  the  future.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  he  looked  so  far  ahead,  and 
perhaps  there  were  enough  causes  of  difference 
in  the  question  which  had  been  agitated  between 
Germany  and  Denmark  for  many  centuries 
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previoudy.  Prussia  and  Austria  on  this  occa- 
sion acted  independently  of  the  other  German 
States,  and  the  two  small  countries  were  ceded 
to  the  two  States  jointly.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  scrutinise  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
action,  but  we  should  notice  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  improved  by  it,  and  that  Bismarck 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  present  Kaiser 
to  give  his  navy  a first-rate  harbour. 

Britain,  at  this  juncture,  talked  and  lectured 
Germany,  but  did  nothing.  Bismarck  never 
forgot  this.  He  handed  it  on  as  a principle  of 
policy  that  Britain  would  moralise  but  never 
act.  So  the  Kaiser  thought  last  July. 

The  war  which  two  years  afterwards  broke 
out  with  Austria  is  noticeable  only  for  two 
things  : It  exhibited  the  great  strategic  skill 
of  von  Moltke,  the  eminent  Dane  at  the  head 
of  the  Prussian  army,  and  it  gave  Bismarck  the 
opportunity  of  behaving  with  great  moderation 
to  his  adversaries,  including  the  German  States 
which  had  fought  on  the  Austrian  side — such  as 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg. 
This  policy  was  decidedly  in  the  interests  of  the 
German  Empire  which  was  shortly  to  be,  and  it 
paved  the  way  towards  a firmer  unity,  and  even 
towards  an  alliance  with  Austria,  which  before 
long  came  to  pass.  When  the  great  war  with 
France  in  1870  came  off,  Bismarck,  we  have 
always  been  told,  was  anxious  to  treat  France 
gently,  and  for  the  same  reason  ; that  is  to  say, 
he  thought,  and  rightly  too,  that  Germany  had 
had  enough  of  the  restless  hostility  of  France 
in  former  times,  and  it  would  be  for  the  distinct 
advantage  of  Germany  if  she  could  reckon  on 
friendly  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  France  in 
the  expansion  or  other  growth  of  the  former. 
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This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  I have  men- 
tioned von  Moltke  and  his  military  genius. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  urged  again  and 
again  that  military  necessity ''  required  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Bismarck 
gave  way.  France  was  powerless  to  resist ; but 
from  that  day  to  this  Europe  has  not  known  a 
really  quiet  day  . 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  King  William 
of  Prussia  was  crowned  the  German  Emperor. 
Many  difficulties  still  remained  in  the  way  of 
complete  union  with  all  the  States,  but  they 
were  gradually  overcome,  and  the  military  power 
of  the  new  Empire  was  generally  recognised  as 
the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  The  shatter- 
ing of  France  was  a startling  achievement 
anticipated  by  very  few  observers  before  the 
war,  least  of  all  by  the  unfortunate  French  them- 
selves. Immense  was  the  prestige  won  by  the 
German  army ; but  cool-headed  enquiry  into 
the  actual  history  of  the  war  suggests  that  if 
the  French  had  had  one  competent  general,  and 
had  made  respectably  adequate  preparations, 
the  result  might  have  been  in  their  favour,  so 
great  was  the  superiority  of  their  infantry  to 
that  of  their  enemy.  France  was  made  to  pay 
£200,000,000  as  a war  indemnity ; and  our 
great  statistician  Giffen  made  an  elaborate 
calculation  to  show  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
war  on  the  two  countries.  His  conclusion  was 
that  Germany  gained  altogether  150  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  France  lost  750 
millions. 

Nevertheless,  when  in  1878  a grand  Exhibition 
was  held  in  Paris,  the  Germans  only  sent  one 
room-full  of  pictures,  being  still  too  poor — so  it 
was  commonly  said — to  do  anything  more. 
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France's  financial  recovery  was  wonderfully 
rapid  and  complete.  Germtoy,  for  eight  or  ten 
years  after  the  indemnity  was  paid,  was  in  great 
financial  straits.  The  fascinating  question,  how- 
ever, suggested  by  these  facts  must  not  detain 
'us. 

Before  explaining  the  meaning  of  these  events 
and  their  influence  on  modern  Germany,  I will 
enumerate  a few  important  facts  which  bring 
the  story  down  to  the  present  day. 

Bismarck  remained  in  power  to  the  end  of  the 
Emperor's  life  in  1888,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  strengthening  of  Germany's  position  in 
Europe,  by  domestic  reforms  and  colonial 
expansion — though  in  regard  to  the  latter  policy 
he  betrayed  much  caution.  He  showed  the 
strongest  disinclination  for  anything  which 
could  be  called  a really  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  much  skill  in  playing  off  one  party 
against  another  so  as  to  leave  his  Imperial 
master  supreme.  If  the  successor  of  William, 
his  son  Frederick,  had  lived,  it  is  probable  that 
more  liberal  ideas  would  have  asserted  them- 
selves; but  he  died  the  same  year,  and  the 
present  Kaiser,  William  II.,  came  to  the  throne. 
In  less  than  two  years,  to  the  astonishment  of 
foreign  nations,  he  dismissed  Bismarck  from 
office,  and  since  then  has  been  virtually  his  ov/n 
foreign  minister. 

William's  reign  has  been  characterised  by  no 
definite  foreign  policy  or  coherent  ideas.  It 
has  been  restless,  inconsequent,  and  so  far  un- 
successful, that  it  has  ranged  the  following 
peoples  in  bitter  antagonism  to  Germany : 
Russia,  France,  Britain,  and  all  the  southern 
Slavs,  and  even  Germany's  own  ally,  Italy.  (It 
should  be  mentioned  that  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  reign  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  formed 
between  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.)  Along 
with  reiterated  protestations  about  peace,  the 
Kaiser  has  strained  every  nerve  to  increase  his 
army  and  to  build  an  enormous  fleet  fit  to  rival 
our  own.  He  was  confronted  by  formidable 
difficulties  at  home,  especially  owing  to  the  rise 
of  Socialism,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Socialists  in  the  German  Parliament,  called  the 
Reichstag.  But  there  was  in  the  people  a pro- 
foundly submissive  temper  and  a great  belief 
in  the  strength  of  the  army  which  had  done  such 
great  things  for  the  country.  Thus,  the  Kaiser 
has  chosen  Chancellors  in  succession  to  Bismarck 
who  have  been  willing  to  carry  out  the  policy 
dictated  by  his  incoherent  and  impulsive  mind. 
If  there  has  been  one  idea  running  through  this 
policy  it  is  the  vague  aspiration  towards  making 
Germany  a world-wide  power.  In  the  con- 
viction, apparently,  that  German  commerce 
requires  nursing  and  stimulating  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Kaiser  has  made 
feverish,  and  in  most  cases  ill-judged,  ventures 
in  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  China — in 
each  of  which  the  Germans  believe  his  success 
would  have  been  more  signal  if  the  British  had 
not  interfered  with  his  plans.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  substantiate  this  com- 
plaint. In  South  America  the  Germans  have 
secured  a great  footing  and  a great  commerce. 
The  attempt  made  in  South  Africa  came  to 
nothing,  chiefly  because  the  German  fleet  was 
not  ready  to  try  conclusions  with  Britain ; 
and  the  failure  in  East  China  has  been  due  to 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Japanese  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war.  The  Kaiser^s 
general  foreign  policy  may  be  said  to  have 
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failed,  in  spite  of  an  immense  and  most  promis- 
ing scheme  in  connexion  with  the  Bagdhad 
railway,  because  it  has  been  recognised  as 
thoroughly  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Hence,  since  our  Boer  War  we  learnt  more 
accurately  what  the  meaning  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  German  fleet  was ; and  that,  in  the  general 
conflagration  which  began  to  loom  before  us, 
the  huge  and  splendidly  organised  German 
army  would  be  used,  not  at  first  against  the 
Slavs,  but  first  against  France,  then  against 
Russia — and  that,  assuming  success  in  these  two 
ventures,  the  position  of  Britain  would  be  no 
longer  safe.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the 
entente  cordiale  between  Britain  and  France 
in  1904,  followed  by  our  understanding  with 
Russia  in  1907  — that  is  to  say,  while  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy 
had  been  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of  Italy 
and  the  terrible  domestic  troubles  of  Austria, 
the  three  powerful  nations,  Russia,  Britain  and 
France,  had  been  disturbed  out  of  their  isolation 
into  a sort  of  alliance  ; and  what  had  disturbed 
them  was  the  increasing  military  and  naval 
strength  of  Germany,  coupled  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  forecasting  what  the  Kaiser  would 
do  next. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PEST. 

If  this  narrative  were  completed  it  would 
next  deal  with  the  outbreak  of  war  at  the  end 
of  last  July.  I shall,  however,  pass  over  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  war — though,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  they  are  full  of  interOvSt. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  German  problem, 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  the  main  external 
facts.  But  there  have  been  certain  influences 
which  have  tended  to  give  the  problem  its  very 
peculiar  character,  and  these  must  be  mentioned. 

Since  the  year  1864  a school  of  writers  have 
uttered  books  dealing  with  the  destiny  of 
Germany  and  the  call  made  on  the  present 
generation  to  fulfil  it.  One  powerful  writer 
after  another  has  preached  the  same  lesson, 
viz.  : That  when  a country  is  as  conscious  of 
power  as  Germany  has  become,  it  is  its  bounden 
duty  to  assert  itself ; to  spread  its  culture  far 
and  v/ide ; to  become,  in  short,  a great  world- 
pov/er.  As  to  the  means  for  effecting  this 
object,  they  are  simply  material  force ; that 
is  to  say,  a mighty  army  must  be  maintained, 
a fleet  must  be  added,  and  under  their  protection 
commerce  must  spread  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  If  any  nation  stands  blocking  the  im- 
perial path  of  Germany  it  must  be  attacked  and 
shattered,  or  give  way.  The  names  of  the 
principal  writers  are  Treitzsche,  Nietzsche,  and 
Bernhardi ; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a swarm  of  lesser  luminaries  have  appeared  in 
the  same  firmament,  all  kindled  by  the  same 
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fire  of  eagerness  ; and  beyond  a doubt  their 
influence  has  been  immense.  We  hear  also  of 
University  professors  of  liberal  ideas  being 
cashiered,  and  of  children  taught  everywhere 
false  history  and  geography  in  favour  of  Ger- 
manic ambition. 

Quotations  from  these  teachers  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  pamphlets  and  books 
which  have  appeared  since  war  broke  out. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  and  make  it  quite 
superfluous  to  discuss  the  intricate  pourparlers 
which  form  the  contents  of  the  famous  White 
Books.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  indication, 
both  before  the  declaration  of  war  and  after, 
points  to  these  facts  : that  Germany  had  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  prepare  for  a gigantic  war, 
and  that  her  conduct  of  it  has  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  received — characterised, 
that  is,  by  a firmly  rooted  belief  in  terrorism 
and  violence.  So  far  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
and  these  facts  are  enough  to  enable  us  to  define 
with  clearness  the  precise  problem  presented  to 
England  at  the  present  time. 

At  first  sight  it  is  complex  and  very  terrible. 
We  seem  to  be  confronted  with  a great  nation 
maddened  by  success  and  wholly  in  the  thrall 
of  a theor}^  which  other  nations  are  just  begin- 
ning to  outgrow — the  theory  of  brute  force  and 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  But  the 
matter  is  simplified  if  we  bear  in  mind,  first,  that 
the  Germans  have,  as  a nation,  apparently 
thrown  aside  Christianity  ; secondly,  that  they 
are  a logical  people  ; not,  like  the  British,  given 
to  compromise,  but  likely  to  pursue  their  ideas 
steadily  into  practice.  Cramb's  book  makes 
this  plain.  He  shows  us  the  doctrines  of 
violence  decked  out  with  the  peculiar  glamour 
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with  which  Nietzsche  knew  well  how  to  invest 
it ; and  at  last  the  fundamental  fact  is  revealed 
and  the  reader  learns  how  the  singular  portent 
has  come  about.  These  are  the  words  which 
the  brilliant  English  writer  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Germany  : What  is  the  religion  which,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  characterised  as  the  religion 
of  the  most  earnest  and  passionate  minds  of 
young  Germany  ? ...  It  is  the  wrestle  of  the 
German  intellect,  not  only  against  Rome  but 
against  Christianism  itself . . . . Nietzsche  clears 
away  the  ‘ accumulated  rubbish  ' of  1200  years  ; 
he  attempts  to  set  the  German  imagination 
back  where  it  was  with  Alaric  and  Theodoric, 
fortified  by  the  experience  of  twelve  centuries, 
to  confront  the  darkness  unaided,  unappalled, 
triumphant,  great  and  free.'' 

Now,  I should  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
interpret  the  modern  German  mind  without 
noting  first  this  guiding  fact.  It  is  a national 
mind  in  revolt  from  Christianity.  Many  who 
have  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  during 
the  last  few  weeks  have  emphasised  this  conflict 
as  between  civilisation  and  barbarism.  But  it 
makes  the  position  much  clearer  if  we  observe 
that  when  disbelief  in  the  central  doctrines  of 
Christianity  spreads  over  the  whole  governing 
class  of  a nation,  there  is  nothing  to  bar  the 
intrusion  of  the  only  rival  creed,  viz.,  that  of 
force.  Obviously,  the  history  of  Prussia  has 
helped  the  Prussians  to  become  votaries  of  this 
creed  ; but  no  national  annals  would  have  had 
this  particular  effect  unless  the  German  mind, 
in  respect  of  fundamental  principles,  had  been 
empty,  swept  and  garnished. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  paint  in  lurid 
colours  this  obsession  of  a great  people  by  a 
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barbaric  idea.  But  the  very  first  duty  of 
Britain  at  the  present  moment  is  to  judge 
righteous  judgment.''  The  temptation  to  go 
too  far  in  denunciation  is  very  severe  when  our 
blood  is  boiling  at  the  recital  of  ghastly  outrages 
and  fiendish  destruction,  for  which  the  evidence 
grows  stronger  every  day.  None  the  less  it  is 
our  business  to  recognise  that  such  a state  of 
things  cannot  be  anything  but  a matter  for 
grief  and  dismay.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
nowadays  as  a deterioration  of  any  portion  of 
the  human  family  which  does  not  act  banefully 
on  all  the  rest ; and  our  first  duty,  therefore, 
is  to  resist  all  the  promptings  of  self-righteous- 
ness which  lead  us  to  nourish  an  unholy  joy  at 
the  misdoings  of  others. 

Yet  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  state  the  pheno- 
menon before  us  accurately. 

Essentially  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
development  of  the  idea  that  the  possession  of 
the  earth  is  above  all  things  desirable ; next, 
that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is  some 
lingering  meek-spiritedness  among  the  people. 
Therefore,  this  must  give  way  to  violence.  But 
if  men  go  so  far  as  that,  the  next  step  is  to 
terrorism — and  in  that  word  is  included  an 
indefinite  number  and  variety  of  savageries. 
Meantime,  have  not  they  learnt,  since  Bismarck's 
methods  were  revealed  by  Busch,  that  the  most 
useful  handmaid  of  violence  is  lying  ? So  the 
world  has  been  appalled  by  a hideous  blend  of 
brutality  and  lumbering  cunning.  Moreover, 
the  prospect  is  distinctly  revealed  that  if  by 
chance  this  plan  of  action  should  prove  vic- 
torious, a tyranny  would  be  set  up  over  other, 
nations.  It  would  be  difficult,  I think,  to  dis- 
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pute  the  general  accuracy  and  moderation  of 
this  description. 

In  presence  of  this  portent,  Britain  is  called 
upon  to  see  to  it  that  she  interprets  an  un- 
paralleled state  of  things  in  a right-minded  way. 
To  do  this  she  has  to  control  her  feelings  and 
temper  in  face  of  every  galling  insult  and 
staggering  provocation.  For  whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  the  experience  through  which 
we  are  passing,  it  is  certain  that  something  more 
is  required  of  us  than  a thoughtless  craving  to 
beat  the  enemy ; and  while  many  precious 
lessons  are  being  taught  with  singular  vividness 
to  all  classes  of  the  country,  the  first  in  import- 
ance is  the  need  of  subduing  the  vindictive 
instincts  within  us.  Those  instincts  are  stirred 
and  excited  every  time  we  take  up  a newspaper 
to  read  ; and  if  we  are  not  watchful,  every 
breakfast  will  be  an  occasion  for  self-deception 
and  increasing  helplessness.  A huge  exhibition 
of  moral  disorder  is  before  us.  We  are  moved, 
as  we  have  never  been  before,  to  fury  and  rage. 
Those  tempers  v/e  call  patriotism — a dangerous 
word — because  it  makes  us  forget  that  the  effect 
of  rage  is  to  blind  us  to  the  truth  of  v/hat  is 
going  on. 

But  if  we  can  leave  off  from  wrath  and  let 
go  displeasure,''  we  shall  reflect  that  we  shall 
behave  like  fools  if  we  think  of  Germany's  mis- 
doings in  an  irresponsible  way.  The  solidarity 
of  nations  is  nowadays  a patently  obvious  fact, 
and  when  we  are  most  inclined  to  foam  at  the 
mouth  we  should  do  well  to  remember  three 
things  : first,  that  the  temper  now  being  shown 
by  Germany  means  not  only  a menace  to  our 
Empire — that  we  all  understand — but  a menace 
of  moral  contagion  ; a much  deadlier  peril,  and 
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less  easy  to  repel.  Secondly,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  true  that  we  have  not  been  to  blame  in  allow 
ing  this  temper  to  grow,  as  it  has  grown  for 
several  generations.  Thirdly,  that  hov/ever  this 
may  be,  we  shall  soon  be  required  to  form 
decisions  certain  either  to  perpetuate  bitterness 
or  to  allay  it.  When  our  representatives  gather 
round  a table  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  Europe  to  each  other  and 
to  take  action,  the  right-mindedness  of  Britain 
will  be  sharply  and  severely  tested.  Are  we 
ready  for  the  time  of  trial  ? 

Before  trying  to  illustrate  some  of  the  above 
propositions,  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  features  of  what  I call  the  portent,  viz., 
the  openly  anti-Christian  behaviour  of  a great 
neighbour-nation.  Nothing  has  been  more 
startling  than  the  repulsiveness  of  this  conduct, 
unless  it  be  its  stupidity.  There  is  much  about 
the  Kaiser  which  can  only  be  described  as 
grotesque ; but  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
control  the  diplomatic  and  military  activities 
of  the  country  is  wonderfully  repulsive,  and 
because  it  is  repulsive  it  is  stupid.  There  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  on  this  theme,  but  we  are  bound 
to  reflect  how  different  would  be  the  problem 
before  us  if  the  Germans  had  shown  tact  and 
insight  in  their  dealings  with  Russia  and  Britain. 
Their  rulers  after  Bismarck's  death  had  to  make 
up  their  mind  what  to  imitate  in  his  policy  and 
what  to  discard.  The  three  principles  which 
underlay  his  dealings  were  belief  in  brute  force, 
in  lying,  and  caution.  The  last  he  exhibited  by 
keeping,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  adversaries 
isolated  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose  he 
set  himself  to  acquire  a faculty  almost  wholly 
denied  to  the  Prussians — that  of  appreciating 
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the  power  of  moral  ideas  in  other  peoples. 
Bismarck  was  no  hand  at  this  game ; but  he 
saw  its  importance.  His  successors  borrowed 
all  that  was  bad  in  his  principles,  and  what  was 
good  or  anyhow  expedient  they  wholly  ignored. 
Instead  of  isolating  the  adversaries  of  Germany, 
the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  have  contrived  to 
weld  them  into  a compact  mass  of  hostility. 
If  they  had  inherited  only  a little  of  Bismarck's 
cunning  their  power  for  mischief  would  have 
been  increased  tenfold.  But  by  a merciful  dis- 
pensation  of  Providence  this  highly-endowed 
people  have  proved  themselves  almost  un- 
believably stupid.  One  of  their  own  poets  has 
said  that  against  stupidity  the  gods  themselves 
fight  in  vain.  Apparently,  however,  man  can 
fight  against  it  with  every  assurance  of  success. 

I have  used  the  word  Providence.  That  is 
because  I believe  in  the  control  and  guidance 
of  human  affairs  by  the  Creator  of  the  TJniverse. 
A vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  share  that 
belief,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  differences 
which  this  war  will  make  to  the  national 
character  will  be  that  the  belief  will  be  either 
confirmed  or  enfeebled.  Very  many,  no  doubt, 
hold  it  in  something  of  an  abstract  way ; but 
we  are  challenged  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
these  actual  concrete  happenings.  Some  hold 
with  a conviction,  which  nothing  will  ever  under- 
mine, that  as  character  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
life,  we  can  see  why  the  obsession  of  a whole 
nation  with  a heathenish  ideal  is  permitted. 

It  is  because  character  cannot  develop  if  the 
freedom  of  man's  will  is  curtailed.  While  it  is 
respected,  tragedies  like  the  present  seem  inevit- 
able— tragedies  vast,  novel  and  dumbfounding  ; 
but  then  there  is  no  event  to  compare  with  them 
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for  the  development  of  the  characters  of  all  who 
are  concerned.  That  is  why  we  can  approach 
this  tremendous  task  with  a feeling  of  joy.  The 
character  of  our  people  is  being  tested  and 
braced  as  never  before ; and  if  the  perception 
of  this  fact  confirms  our  belief  in  the  Divine 
guidance  of  history,  we  shall  emerge  from  the 
war  a stronger  people  than  when  we  entered 
upon  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  began  the  war,  such  as  the  deception 
of  Germany  by  our  Home  Rule  quarrel,  the 
peculiarly  offensive  way  the  ''  infamous  pro- 
posal ''  was  made  to  us,  and  the  news  of  the 
violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  arriving  when  it 
did  on  August  2,  are  held  to  be  purely  fortuitous — 
we  shall  come  out  of  this  experience  with  our 
belief  in  God  weakened.  One  way  or  another 
the  effect  on  the  national  character  will  be  very 
deep  and  far-reaching. 

But  to  return  to  the  nature  of  the  pest.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium  has  shed 
a lurid  illumination  on  the  logical  outcome  of 
heathenism  in  the  Europe  of  to-day.  It  has 
astounded  us  all  by  its  thoroughness.  The 
terrible  story  can  be  traced  from  far  back  like 
the  career  of  one  of  George  Eliot's  characters — 
like  that  of  Romola,  full  of  loveable  qualities  at 
first,  but  doomed  to  ruin  because  the  young 
man  espoused  selfishness  as  his  guide  in  life,  and 
there  was  no  counterpoise  in  his  nature  or  his 
training  : and  so  the  poison  worked.  But  let 
us  notice,  the  country  is  not  so  logical  as  some 
of  its  citizens  would  like  it  to  be.  Excuses  for 
the  horrors  of  Louvain  and  Rheims  have  been 
attempted.  They  are  pitiably  weak  and  men- 
dacious, but  important  as  showing  how  difficult 
an  undivided  allegiance  to  evil  is.  If  the  whole 
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country  were  really  convinced  of  the  insane 
creed  as  to  Germany's  destiny,  and  of  the  value 
of  terrorism  as  a means  of  accomplishing  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  apology  for 
the  most  heinous  brutalities.  At  first  we 
thought  the  people  were  really  enslaved  to  the 
diabolic  doctrines  of  Bernhardi.  But  they  are 
not ; and  that  fact  makes  a difference  to  our 
view  of  Britain's  task  at  the  present  juncture — 
a subject  which  now  comes  up  for  treatment. 
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Chapter  V. 

BRITAIN'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  world 
should  know  and  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  Britain's  action  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
1914.  For  the  sake  of  a moral  principle  she 
girded  herself  up  for  sacrifices,  the  gravity  of 
which  no  man  could  possibly  foresee.  We 
shall  be  charged,  no  doubt,  with  priggishness 
and  hypocrisy  for  saying  this.  But  it  must  be 
said,  because  it  is  the  most  inspiring  decision  by 
far  that  any  nation  has  made  in  our  time,  and, 
perhaps,  in  any  time  on  this  earth.  This  is  true, 
because  of  certain  facts  which  have  been  amply 
stated  during  the  last  few  weeks.  I will  only 
allude  to  the  marvellous  unity  displayed  by  the 
country  and  the  Colonies  as  soon  as  the  facts 
were  made  known,  in  order  to  repeat  that  the 
country  answered  an  appeal  which  was  almost 
entirely  moral  in  tone.  The  significance  of  this 
event  may  well  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  lift  the  whole  level  of 
international  relations,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
over  the  whole  world  ; and  as  that  will  mean 
Christianising  those  relations,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  events  now  going  forward 
are  fraught  with  the  greatest  issues  conceivable. 
The  splendid  young  men  who  are  swarming  to 
offer  their  lives  at  this  moment  are  among  the 
agents  who  are  renewing  the  moral  and  spiritual 
outlook  for  all  mankind. 

But  having  stated  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
contemplate  steadily  the  conditions  on  which 
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this  glorious  result  depends.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  that,  having  realised  the  greatness 
of  our  share  in  the  present  crisis,  we  should  at 
once  understand  our  responsibility,  and  be 
humbled  by  the  thought. 

It  surely  is  true  that  we  are  in  peril  of  a moral 
megalomania  even  more  deadly  than  Kaiser- 
ism  ; or  of  such  a shrinking  from  it  that  we 
blind  ourselves  to  the  meaning  of  the  facts. 
Yet  everything  depends  on  our  being  able  to 
steer  between  these  two,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  if  we  apprehend  both. 

By  ''  moral  megalomania  ''  I mean  the  pride 
born  of  the  belief  that  we  British  are  morally 
superior  to  other  nations.  This  belief  has  been 
pretty  constant  in  these  islands  since,  we  will 
say,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  ; and  it  has  worked 
powerfully  against  that  brotherliness  between 
nations  which  every  right-thinking  man  in 
Europe  and  America  longs  to  see.  For,  coupled 
with  some  seamy  facts  in  our  record,  it  has 
established  the  idea  far  and  wide  that  we  are 
hypocrites ; it  has  filled  the  Germans  with  an 
unassailable  distrust  of  our  motives  ; and  just 
where  the  effect  of  our  example  should  have 
been  strong  and  uplifting,  it  has  been  nugatory 
or  worse  because  of  our  conceit.  It  is  this  that 
has  helped  our  enemies  to  believe  a lie ; nay, 
more  than  one  lie.  They  are  persuaded  that 
we  are  the  great  robber-nation  ; that  we  have 
somehow  tumbled  into  an  imperial  position 
without  in  the  least  deserving  it ; and  that  as 
we  are  the  people  who  have  professed  Christian- 
ity more  loudly  than  others,  Christianity  must 
be  wrong. 

Now  we  have  already  shown  how  we  answer 
allegations  of  this  sort.  There  is  a disquieting 
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amount  of  self-congratulation  in  the  air ; nor 
is  it  without  facts  to  encourage  it.  I am  the 
last  to  belittle  the  wonder  of  our  unity,  so  far ; 
of  the  glad  filial  spirit  of  the  Colonies  and  India  ; 
of  the  noble  blend  of  doggedness  and  dash,  of 
virility  and  boyishness,  of  religion  and  humour, 
evermore  to  be  remembered  when  we  think 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  1914.  Who 
can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  these  things  who 
has  not  a dead  soul  ? But  the  tragedy  is 
that  we  may  yet  again  undo  our  message  to 
other  peoples  by  talking  about  it  just  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  that  in  spite  of  a warning  such 
as  no  country  has  ever  received  till  this  day. 
Let  us  look  more  closely  into  this. 

It  would  be  wrong  and  probably  disastrous 
for  us  to  ignore  the  strong  points  in  the  national 
temperament ; but  so  slight  is  the  danger  of 
our  doing  so  that  they  need  not  even  be  men- 
tioned. Now  when  we  read  accusations  against 
ourselves  which  we  know  to  be  nonsense,  the 
only  commonsense  thing  to  do  is  to  feel  ashamed 
at  having  allowed  such  ideas  to  grow.  Why  do 
the  Germans  believe  that  we  are  a robber-nation, 
when  Seeley  said  that  we  built  up  the  Empire 
in  a fit  of  absence  of  mind  ? and  when  we 
remember  that  about  1840  we  were  prepared 
to  let  all  our  Colonies  go  ? Why  ? Partly  because 
of  a national  disability  from  which  I fully  admit 
the  Germans  suffer  to  a remarkable  degree  ; their 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  spirit  of  other 
nations,  though  they  have  knowledge  of  every- 
thing else  about  them.  But  that  is  not  our 
affair  ; except  that,  if  it  is  a German  disability, 
we  ought  to  have  been  all  the  more  at  pains  to 
reckon  with  it  and  deal  with  it  as  with  a problem 
demanding  both  sympathy  and  forbearance — 
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two  qualities  that  sometimes  seem  in  danger  of 
being  extinguished  from  among  us.  But  while 
that  was  the  demand  on  us  what  have  we  done  ? 

We  have  done  almost  all  that  we  could  to 
show  that  we  do  not  care.  Our  own  explana- 
tion of  our  conduct  is  that  we  are  neither  touchy 
nor  meddlesome — which  may  be  true  ; but  to 
a German  our  behaviour  is  nothing  but  national 
conceit.  About  twenty  years  ago,  I think  it  was, 
and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  the  ques- 
tion was  mooted  whether  we  ought  not  to  do  as 
other  nations  do,  and  subsidise  a newspaper  in 
Berlin  giving  our  view  of  international  &sputes. 
Lord  Goschen,  I was  told,  only  remarked  that 
it  would  be  a difficult  item  to  include  in  the 
Estimates.  Very  likely  ; but  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  abstinence  in  Prussia.  Someone  in 
Berlin,  or  even  in  Potsdam,  anxious  to  be  fair- 
minded — and  there  must  have  been  a few  of 
such — would  ask  what  newspaper  gives  the 
British  point  of  view,  and  be  told  there  is  none. 

Why  not  ? Why,  bless  you,  the  British 
don't  care  twopence  what  we  or  anybody  else 
think."  Is  that  state  of  things  likely  to  make 
for  conciliation  ? 

Again,  suppose  we  try  to  picture  clearly  to 
ourselves  the  effect  of  our  amiable  habit  of 
washing  our  dirty  linen  in  public.  We  do  this 
in  more  ways  than  one  ; we  drag  into  print  all 
the  most  deplorable  incidents  connected  with 
our  failures  ; our  relations  with  Ireland  ; our 
slum  problems  ; our  declining  birth-rate  ; the 
condition  of  the  London  streets  at  night ; and 
so  on.  But  more  than  that,  we  can't  help  laugh- 
ing at  ourselves;  and  while  Punch  is  to  us  a 
cause  of  pride  as  by  far  the  best  humorous 
paper  in  the  world,  to  a German  it  is  profoundly 
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misleading.  They  have  learnt  enough  English 
to  construe  Punch,  and  then  they  tabulate  his 
assertions  among  their  statistics.  As  usual, 
we  lightly  pass  over  the  phenomenon  with 
self-congratulation.  If  the  Germans  can't 
understand  Punch,  it  is  their  fault.  Now, 
this  behaviour  is  the  outcome  of  some  really 
estimable  national  traits.  There  is  some- 
thing good  in  our  willingness  to  shov/  our 
seamy  side ; and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
lose  our  humour ! But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is 
a danger  inherent  in  every  natural  endowment. 
It  may  be  our  honesty  that  has  to  do  with  our 
public  avowal  of  the  awful  shame  and  failure 
of  some  of  our  social  activities ; but  is  it  well  to 
be  honest  in  this  particular  way  ? Or,  if  we 
can't  help  depreciating  ourselves,  why  should 
we  forget  that  it  is  worse  to  leave  a horrible  evil 
unremedied  when  we  have  already  published  it 
and  laughed  over  it,  than  if  we  have  never  seen 
it  at  all. 

Yet  if  individuals  behaved  in  this  way  to  each 
other  we  should  see  what  was  wrong.  Suppose 
John  Taylor  is  an  architect  in  a cathedral  town, 
and  that  his  way  is  to  let  people  know  that  he 
starves  his  underlings  and  wrecks  human  life 
thereby.  Further,  that  when  he  speaks  on  this 
topic  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  somehow — 
so  whimsical  is  he — manages  to  represent  it  as 
a reason  for  self-exaltation.  He  meets  his 
friend  Tom  Bovine  on  the  golf-links:  ''You 
know,  I always  was  that  kind  of  fellow — never 
could  look  into  details ; and  upon  my  word 
there  is  something  very  comic  about  it  all  the 
time,  and  I can't  help  laughing  at  my  neigh- 
bours, who  see  nothing  whatever  humorous 
about  the  situation.  But,  look  you,  we  must 
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stir  up  this  committee,  which  I have  just  started, 
for  improving  the  relations  between  masters 
and  servants  at  the  end  of  this  street.  Ton 
my  word,  when  one  thinks  what  human  beings 
are,  one  may  be  glad  that  such  people  as  you 
and  I exist.  Your  honour,  I think.''  Mean- 
time, though  his  neighbours  have  long  been 
prophesying  that  his  business  would  decay,  it 
somehow  thrives  enormously,  though  no  one 
can  make  out  why. 

In  the  same  town  lives  Charles  Liebenruth, 
a haberdasher  of  good  position ; but  Mrs. 
Taylor  never  calls  upon  Mrs.  Liebenruth. 

They  are  pushing  people,  and  have  no  sense 
of  humour,  and  really  are  becoming  absurdly 
rich,  and,  of  course,  don't  know  how  to  spend 
their  money  in  a genteel  way.  Besides,  they  are 
as  jealous  of  us  as  possible,  and  would  be  glad  to 
put  a spoke  in  our  wheel  if  they  could  ; but,  of 
course,  our  business  is  too  old  for  them  to  hurt." 
On  their  side  the  Liebenruths  gnash  their  teeth 
in  impotent  wrath.  ''  That  Taylor,  whose 
shortcomings  in  life  are  glaring  and  avowed, 
should  try  to  lecture  his  neighbours  is  really 
unbearable ; especially  as  he  holds  his  nose 
high  in  the  air  as  he  walks  down  the  main  street 
of  the  town."  So  the  gulf  widens,  and  at  last 
Liebenruth  spends  hours  in  the  week  in  attacking 
Taylor  in  the  local  newspaper.  Taylor  replies, 
and  both  sides  waste  much  ink  and  temper. 

Clearly,  Taylor  is  greatly  to  blame  because 
he  was  first  in  the  field — and  compared  with  him 
the  haberdasher  is  a parvenu  among  the  towns- 
folk, and  from  his  bringing  up  is  certainly  un- 
attractive, pushing  and  pompous,  but,  like  other 
people,  full  of  good  points  ; only  he  cannot  help 
nourishing  a grievance.  So  the  peace  of  the 
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town  has  been  disturbed  for  some  decades,  and 
there  never  fail  topics  of  interest  at  five-o’clock 
teas. 

Like  all  illustrations,  this  one  is  sadly  incom- 
plete. First,  because  a gulf  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  great  nations  is  a world- wide 
calamity,  and,  while  far  less  patient  of  healing 
than  one  between  two  families,  leads  in  time, 
not  to  a spluttering  waste  of  ink  in  a newspaper, 
but  to  a waste  of  rivers  of  rich,  warm  young 
blood,  for  the  loss  of  which  the  world  will  be  the 
poorer  for  a whole  century.  Secondly,  because 
with  nations  events  move  in  massive  volume ; 
and  at  last  it  comes  to  this,  that  one  of  them  is 
brought  to  choose  between  acting  the  part  of  a 
poltroon,  or  mowing  down  heaps  of  innocent 
fellow-men  with  machine  guns — and  there  is  no 
other  choice  open.  That  is  where  the  tragedy 
reveals  itself.  But  can  Britain  acquit  herself 
of  all  blame  ? 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not  try.  Nor  shall 
we  wish  to  if  only  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  aie 
now  fighting  for  the  principle  of  brotherliness 
among  nations,  which  has  been  jeopardised  by 
the  swaggering  self-assertiveness  of  Kaiserism. 

That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  war 
is  one  between  civilisation  and  barbarism — I 
mean  that,  as  civilisation  progresses,  nations  are 
found  to  deal  with  each  other  with  more  and 
more  of  considerateness  for  each  other’s  rights ; 
more  and  more  of  forbearance  for  each  other’s 
foibles ; and,  above  all,  with  more  and  more 
understanding  of  each  other’s  aims.  If  we  are 
right  in  feeling  that  the  peculiar  violent  self- 
assertion  of  the  Prussian  clique  is  too  bad  a 
thing  to  be  endured,  let  us  go  on  to  recognise 
that,  given  the  point  of  view  of  some  foreign 


peoples,  our  own  self-congratulation,  our  cool 
indifference  to  others,  and  our  extraordinary- 
good  fortune,  not  unmixed  with  some  shameful 
and  criminal  records,  must  have  been  in  the  past 
supremely  exasperating.  But  if  one  nation  has 
been  exasperating  to  others,  it  must  have  been 
either  from  stupidity  or  callousness  ; and  there 
is  little  doubt  it  has  in  this  instance  been  mainly 
from  the  latter. 

It  has  needed  the  Armageddon  for  us  to  see 
the  tmth.  But  the  tragedy  is  not  so  much 
that  we  are  hacking  each  other  to  pieces,  as 
that  while  we  have  been  v/anting  in  humdlity, 
the  country  which  produced  Fichte,  Beethoven 
and  Bach  should  have  come  to  believe  in 
Nietzsche.  A tragedy  is  not  tragic  because  fair 
young  lives  are  squandered  by  the  100,000, 
but  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  a huge  deteri- 
oration of  character. 

There  remains  a few  points  for  consideration 
before  the  day  comes  when,  after  the  war,  the 
European  statesmen  will  be  gathered  round  a 
table  to  discuss  what  next.  If  one  of  the 
countries  represented  then  is  known  to  be  con- 
ceited— to  be  suffering,  in  short,  from  a variety 
of  the  disease  that  has  ruined  Prussia,  viz., 
the  swollen  head — the  conference  can  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  anything  like  stable  peace. 
A year  ago  I should  say  it  was  true  that,  next  to 
Germany,  Britain  v/as  the  most  suspected 
Power — suspected,  not  because  we  had  been 
guilty  of  aggression,  but  because  we  had  been 
richly  blessed  in  comparison  with  others,  and 
had  for  long  worn  on  our  breasts  the  device 
''  Sum  pius  Aeneas  ” Possibly,  the  war  will  have 
taught  us  humility ; but  it  is  doubtful.  The 
splendid  heroism  of  our  men,  and  the  great  lull 
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in  our  public  bickerings,  have  already  made  us 
plume  ourselves  with  some  want  of  restraint. 

If  we  don't  take  care  we  shall  send  our  high- 
minded  Foreign  Secretary  to  guide  this  most 
momentous  discussion  with  a millstone  of  sus- 
picion round  his  neck.  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  will  depend  on  Sir  E.  Grey,  being  known 
to  be  disinterested. 

It  is  not  too  late.  But  we  must  beware. 
As  soon  as  we  see  that  we  have  to  extirpate 
a monstrous  pest,  we  are  faced  with  the  peril 
of  vindietiveness.  Against  that  it  is  to  be 
urged  that  to  crush  a great  nation  is  not  only 
a sheer  impossibility,  but  it  would  be  an 
immeasurable  disaster  for  mankind  if  it  were 
done.  For  it  would  assert  the  principles  of 
heathenism  against  those  of  Christianity — the 
very  thing  we  find  quite  intolerable  in  Bismarck 
and  Bernhardi.  It  should  be  recognised  that  our 
country  is  called  upon  to  vindicate  a principle 
which  has  never  yet  been  treated  as  paramount 
in  diplomacy — that  of  nations  combining  to 
foster  manifold  diverse  national  aspirations 
and  national  qualities,  unless  they  are  plainly 
menacing  to  other  nations.  This  we  must  try 
to  do  even  when  others'  qualities  are  distasteful 
to  us,  remembering  how  for  centuries  our 
British  qualities  have  been  distasteful  to  them. 
This  will  be  on  a large  scale  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Christianity  to  large  concrete  problems. 
But  there  is  one  possible  issue  of  these  tangles, 
which  no  lover  of  Britain  can  contemplate 
without  a shudder  : I mean  that  after  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  say — what  is  perfectly  true 
— that  in  fighting  for  Christianity  against 
heathenism,  we  should  again  allow  our  action 
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to  be  guided  by  selfishness,  or  misjudged 
because  of  our  Pharisaism. 

What,  then,  as  to  practical  readjustments  ? 
Let  all  territorial  rapine  be  undone,  and 
provinces  restored  to  their  rightful  owners. 
Germany  will  lose  heavily — not  penally,  but 
because  her  loss  is  required  in  the  interests  of 
nationality  and  peace.  Schleswig  Holstein 
should  be  restored  to  Denmark,  and  the  Kiel 
Canal  made  international.  Germany's  fleet 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  her  commerce. 

Next,  instead  of  prating  about  disarmam.ent, 
let  Britain  go  for  the  Swiss  system  of  a citizen 
’ army  : compulsory  service,  but  not  conscrip- 
tion. Such  a policy  combines  the  benefits  of 
militarism  with  immunity  from  its  worst 
evils. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  we  all  realise  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis  which  will  be  upon  us  when 
the  war  ends.  Then  will  be  seen  whether  the 
European  mind  has  been  purged  or  coarsened 
by  the  Armageddon.  It  would  surely  be  well 
if  we  bore  in  mind  the  unprecedented  character 
of  the  international  question  which  will  then 
arise  ; I mean  that  its  solution  will  (for  the  first 
time)  definitely  affect  all  mankind.  This  is 
simply  because  all  educated  people  everywhere 
are  aware  of  what  is  going  forward ; and  this 
fact  becomes  of  surpassing  interest  when  we 
learn  from  missionaries  and  others  that  many 
millions  of  Orientals  are  anxiously  waiting  to 
learn  from  Europe  what  broad  principle  of  con- 
duct is  to  be  their  guide  in  the  future.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  story  of  the  war  and  its  out- 
come will  be  immensely  influential  in  deciding 
the  answer  ? It  is  pretty  clear  that  there  are 
two  only  to  be  given  : either  grabbing  with 
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violence,  or  co-operation  among  nations ; and 
just  now  we  are  inspired  by  the  hope  that  the 
latter  will  be  recognised  and  asserted  without 
shamefacedness  or  vacillation. 

As  soon  as  this  tyranny  is  over-past '' 
another  bunch  of  problems  will  call  for  urgent 
attention.  Few  of  us  have  failed  to  feel  some 
quickening  of  the  pulses  when  the  country 
almost  in  one  week  closed  its  divided  ranks  and 
stood  prepared  for  the  utmost  self-sacrifice. 
It  has  been  a noble  time  ; and  the  vital  impulse 
of  it  was  due  to  the  sense  of  unity  which  we 
thought  was  lost  for  ever.  Now,  if  such  an 
experience  passes  away  and  leaves  no  trace 
upon  our  public  life,  the  history  of  Britain 
must  be  near  its  last  page.  If  we  are  still  a 
people — and  who  can  doubt  it  to-day  ? — we 
shall  address  ourselves  to  the  terrible  forces 
which  have  been  making  for  disunion  and 
decay  in  our  body  politic.  Such  are  the  ugly 
suspiciousness  and  ignorance  between  classes  in 
questions  of  Labour  and  Capital ; the  viru- 
lence of  party  spirit ; the  excessive  belief  in 
the  power  of  Parliament ; the  decline  of  the 
vitality  of  the  British  home-life ; the  decreas- 
ing birth-rate  ; the  grinding  monotony  of  much 
of  our  labour  ; the  existence  of  the  White  Slave 
traffic ; and  our  quarrelsomeness  in  matters 
educational.  The  reason  for  combined  earnest- 
ness in  these  matters  is  not  only  that  the 
Empire's  life  requires  it,  but  because  just  now 
we  are  acting  on  the  principle  that  some  things 
are  too  bad  to  be  endured — as  the  Founder  of 
our  religion  did  when  He  cast  out  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple  court.  If,  then,  we 
have  heard  the  call  from  Central  Europe,  shall 
we  be  deaf  to  it  when  it  sounds  from  our  own 
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hamlets  or  back-streets,  from  packed  factories 
and  lonely  hillside  byres  ? 

To  many  of  us  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  the 
marvels  of  this  time  is  the  evidence,  which  is 
even  now  to  hand,  that  in  spite  of  her  unutter- 
able failings,  infirmity  of  purpose,  blindness  to 
warning  and  callousness  of  wrong,  Britain  is 
again  to  be  entrusted  with  an  unspeakably 
great  commission  : the  charge  not  only  herself 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  message, 
but  to  get  all  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world 
to  see,  to  understand,  and  to  know.  The  fact 
is  of  immeasurable  greatness.  Whether  we  are 
faithful  to  the  trust  or  not  will  largely  depend 
on  whether  we  shall  approach  it  in  a spirit  not 
of  self-exaltation  but  of  modesty  and  strong 
resolve. 
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